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A few days ago | dug into my files for the list of 
cities and states that provided entries two years 
ago for our 2nd National Exhibition of Child Art, 
"The Four Seasons". | found that 43 states were 
represented and over 200 towns and cities. This 
record is an indication of the remarkable interest 
and enthusiasm that these biennial exhibitions have 
created. 


It was also revealing to me to note that numerous 
small communities were represented in the 1957 
show. Some of the most exciting work came from 
small towns like Henderson, Texas, Newton, Penn- 
sylvania, Mishawaka, Indiana, and Danville, Illinois. 
So, you see, quality in child art is not limited to 
the large city systems where, supposedly, children 
have the advantage of highly trained art teachers 
and supervisors. And even in the metropolitan 
areas, the name of the teacher (required on the 
back of each painting) was almost always that of 
a classroom teacher. Yes, the elementary classroom 
teachers in the schools of America compose the 
largest group of successful art teachers in the 
world. 


Probably one reason why so many schools partici- 
pate in these national exhibitions is that they are 
consistent with most educators’ views on basic prin- 
ciples of exhibiting child art. You see, we don't 
believe in competitions at the elementary level that 
involve cash prizes or other tangible awards. Chil- 
dren don't need the stimulus of prizes in order to do 
creative art work of high caliber. Creative expres- 
sion is a natural impulse that freely and joyously 
pours from the young child. There is no need to offer 
special inducements. Indeed, such tactics tend to 
make children self-conscious and, if anything, tighten 
up their art expressions. 


The key is the teacher herself. It is she who has the 
power and the influence to release the creativeness 
within each of her children. She, alone, can spring 
the lock. 
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It is unfortunate that there are still some teachers 
who believe they cannot carry on creative art ac- 
tivities in their classrooms because they, them- 
selves, have had insufficient training in art. They 
restrict their children to coloring in hectographed 
drawings or tracing around hackneyed patterns. 


We hope that this year's exhibit, the 3rd National 
Exhibition of American Child Art, will encourage 
these teachers to experiment with the creative ap- 
proach to picture-making. The theme, "Our Town’, 
lends itself to a wide variety of interpretations. 
Encourage your children to draw and paint things 
they see around them in their own communities. 
With such a general theme, almost any subject will 
be eligible. Don't worry about perspective and 
correctness’ of drawing. This is a show by children, 
and children don't draw the way adults do. Much 
of the charm of a child's drawing or painting is the 
uniqueness of his way of seeing and expressing. It 
should not and cannot be our way of seeing and 
expressing. 

The worst possible approach is to give a child a 
piece of 9xI2-inch paper, let him draw a few ob- 
jects in pencil and then lightly color them in with 
crayon. Such an approach is almost sure to be 
tight, self-conscious and uncreative. It looks afraid. 
It lacks visual interest. 


Let him work big—on the want-ad section of a 
newspaper if necessary—and fil/ his paper with all 
the things he sees and feels about the world he 
lives in. Encourage lots of color and strong light 
and dark contrasts. (See page 50 for complete 
details on submitting entries.) 

Perhaps this is wishful thinking, but if we received 
17,000 entries from 43 states for our 2nd National 
Exhibition in 1957, we hope to receive 20,000 en- 
tries this year from all 49 states. Well, why not? 
Will you do your part? 


Sincerely, 


4 sicutistiltiasiiiiss: 
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Recordings as teaching tools have 
added a new dimension to learning. Bring- 
ing the world of sound into the classroom, 
faithfully reproducing situations and events 
not otherwise within the range of students 
experience, good recordings can provide 
authentic, enjoyable and illuminating il- 
lustrations of facts and concepts in many 
subject areas. Variety, availability and 
ease of presentation are some of the quali- 
ties that make the recording an effective 
teaching aid. A deterrent to the widest 
possible use has been the difficulty of se- 
lecting suitable recordings that are directly 
related to specific subjects in a curricu- 
lum. Now, to solve this problem, a bulle- 
tin has been published by a large educa- 
tional record company, arranging some of 
its recordings according to the curriculum 
in the elementary and secondary school. 
For information on how you can use re- 
cordings to greater advantage in your 
classroom, write No. 190 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


Classroom cabinets that are modern and 
colorful and functionally designed for ver- 
satility and economy are manufactured by 
DESKS OF AMERICA, Inc. Standard 
cabinets, designed and engineered in co- 
operation with school administrators and 
leading school architects, provide the class- 
room with unprecedented flexibility, su- 
perior storage facilities and additional 
work surfaces. They are available with or 
without doors, and the doors furnished are 
“Magic Touch” sliding type, operating on 
nylon rollers and aluminum rails. For full 
specifications and prices on these classroom 
cabinets, write No. 191 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


Precision-quality weaving materials made 
to your order are a special feature of the 
services supplied by HOWARD BRAD- 
SHAW. As well as two- and four-harness 
table model looms BRADSHAW handles 
all supplies (reeds, harness frames, raddle 
combs, flat steel heddles, threading hooks, 
etc.) For description and prices on BRAD- 
SHAW looms and supplies, write No. 192 
on your Inquiry Card. 


For 30 years, KONRAD PROTHMANN’s 
service in supplying visual aids for art edu- 
cation has met with the support and ap- 
proval of educators throughout the coun- 
try. His high standards alone are a 
guarantee of the selection of material he 
offers. Available from him are color slides 
on “Painting Through the Ages”, “Early 
American Architecture” (contemporary, 
also), early American crafts, textiles, wood 
carving, ceramics, design in Scandinavia 
and a multiude of others. And oh, yes, this 
firm allows a 25% discount to schools, For 
a full listing of the materials you can use 
in your classroom, write No. 193 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


Swedish Modern has found its way into 
the classroom by way of a new streamlined 
pedestal teacher's desk. Also in keeping 
with modern design, the desk features “X”- 
frame legs to provide strength without 
cumbersome “institutional”-looking under- 
structure. Available with either right or 
left pedestal or both, the unit can be 
equipped with up to three drawers per 
pedestal. The file drawer operates on ny- 





lon rollers with full extension arms which 
according to the manufacturer, “will sup- 
port up to 200 pounds at full extension, yet 
move easily with just figer-tip pressure”. 
The desk is available in three sizes: 
30x56, 30x16, and 30x72 inches. For fur- 
ther specifications, write No. 194 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


If you have any responsibility for se- 
lecting furniture for your school, don’t buy 
until you’ve seen KRUEGER’s catalog No. 
800. Showing a wide variety of “Y”-type 
tubular portable steel chairs, channel 
chairs, folding tablet-arm chairs, heavy- 
duty folding tables, this catalog will be 
sent to you if you write No. 195 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


GEMEXCO’s slogan is “Catering to the 
Needs of Creative Art” and their new 
catalog bears out this claim. Among art 
materials the catalog lists and illustrates a 
tremendous number of palettes, painting 
knives with blades hand-forged from one 
piece of metal, as well as bamboo, water 
color and oil paint brushes, brushes for 
lacquering, lettering, stencil or showcard 
work. Get your copy by writing No. 196 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Need help in demonstrating textile paint- 
ing? Brand-new this school year is a book 
of directions on textile painting for the 
beginner as well as a new approach for 
more advanced students. For further infor- 
mation and price on “Stenciling for Fun 
and Profit”, write No. 197 on your Inquiry 
Cards. 


No other craft can match metal enamel- 
ing in speed and fascination. Pieces can 
be designed, fired and completed in as lit- 
tle as 15 minutes. The kiln and all sup- 
plies need occupy an area no larger than a 
card table. The round two-piece metal kiln 
illustrated weighs only 614 pounds. It con- 
nects to an ordinary wall socket and 
reaches enameling temperature in about 15 


minutes. Several (continued on page 48) 
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for pen, ink supply, 
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with long slender nails driven in across each end an inch apart. Alternating light and dark carpet warp threads helps young 
hildren put weft strip under all dark warp threads, next time under all light threads. They also do better with short pieces. 


First-graders knit through spools to make cord that may be coiled into 
beanie cap (or mat, bag) with length reserved for matching jump rope. 
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Belts, Bags and Pot Holders 


In order for skill to keep pace with enthusiasm, 
students need to find increasingly complicated 


looms to weave on as they go from grade to grade. 


Familiar looper loom gives second- and third-graders opportunity 
to get acquainted with weaving process and to invent new designs 
using two or more colors. They can easily make this type of loom 
see photo at left) with little equipment. In finishing off pot 

Ider, crochet hook is used to slip loop off first nail and draw 
it through the next. Last loop is pulled through to make hanger. 
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By JEAN O. MITCHELL 

College of Education, University of Florida 
Gainesville 

Photographs courtesy P. K. Yonge School 


The appeal of weaving to children of all 
ages lies in the great satisfaction they get 
from making an article of real worth. 


Pot holders made of loopers are practical 
items for mother that can easily be made 
by second- and third-grade children as an 
introductory weaving problem. In another 
year or two they can learn to put a num- 
ber of these squares together to make attrac- 
tive useful bags or even a bath mat. 


Making the pot holders requires a simple 
square loom. These may be purchased at 
dime stores for about 50 cents or they can 
be made by the children. To make one, 
four pieces of wood, 34-inch thick and 
eight inches long, are needed. When these 
have been cut, sanded and nailed together 
in a square, one-inch brads are inserted, 
spaced about three-eighths of an inch 
apart. This measuring problem was a little 
complicated for small children until we 
discovered that the spacing of lined note- 
book paper was just right. Narrow strips 
of it were cut and pasted to each of the 
four sides and the small-headed nails 
driven in on each line. Each loom needs 
from 18 to 21 nails per side depending on 
the spacing and thickness of the wood. To 
make the woven piece square, each side of 
the loom of course must have the same 
number of nails. 


Loopers for this kind of weaving may be 
bought in packages at the dime stores or in 
larger quantities from knitting mills or 
weaving supply houses. The children 
should be reminded that they can weave 
many different designs with two or more 











Five pot holder squares may be put together to make a bag, one 
each for bottom and four sides. These are not crocheted around 
edges as they come off loom, but note that string is run through 
end loops to keep them from unraveling (right photo). On four 
squares for sides, the top two loopers are not crocheted in so 
that longer edge loops are made available for insertion of draw- 
strings. Loopers knotted together make appropriate drawstrings. 
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Simple cardboard loom weaves marble bag or envelope that 

with lining and zipper becomes fancy pocketbook. Stiff card- 

board rectangle has notches !/,-inch apart across top and 

Ebottom. Warp is wound so that bag will be open at top but 
closed at sides and bottom. Note that each time warp is 

brought to top it goes around one of the !/,-inch tabs and 

returns to bottom. Then warp comes up other side, around 
Mop tab and back, etc. One extra warp thread down last side 
provides the odd number needed. Cardboard shuttle carries 

heavy yarn weft (such as chenille in photo at right) around 
fard around, closing sides. Taking out loom closes bottom. 


colors, thus using their own original plan- 

ning and creating new designs. 

Youngsters often do this weaving with 

their fingers but hooks can easily be made 

from coat-hanger wire cut into nine-inch 

lengths with a hook turned at each end. 

When the square loom is completely filled 

with interwoven loopers. the edges are fin- 

ished off with a large crochet hook. Start- 

ing at one corner, you slip a loop off the 

first nail and draw it through the next, 

continuing all the way around the square. 

The last loop is pulled through to make a 

hanger. 

Five such squares are required to make a 

bag, one for the bottom and four sides. 

These are not crocheted around the edges 

as they come off the loom. Instead, a string 

is run through the end loops to keep them 

from unraveling. When crocheting these Interesting stripe design is obtained by weaving over two warp 
five squares together. the bottom one is threads and under one for the diagonal effect. One row of color 
completely filled in. But on the four for the on each side of diagonal stripes creates effect of broken line. 
sides. leave out the top two loopers to make 

longer edge loops for the insertion of draw- 

strings. Loopers knotted together make ap- 
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Different students practiced on these belts After looper looms, tonque-depressor looms and other original types 
(made on tongue-depressor looms) account- they think out for themselves, children need opportunity to do pattern 


ing for different widths and designs. Prac- weaving. They are ready to start pattern weaving in third grade but 
ticed student can finish belt in 15 minutes. it requires more complicated loom such as eight-inch Structo on table. 





propriate drawstrings. These bags do not 
need lining. If they are made of the better 
quality white nylon loopers they are rich in 
texture and washable. 

Belts made on tongue depressor looms have 
interesting designs when heavy yarns of 
different colors are used for the warp and 
arranged in unusual groups. The weft for 
going across these may be a contrasting or 
harmonizing color. This loom is easy for 
small children to handle when one end of 
the warp threads is tied to the child’s belt 
and the other to a nail or door knob. It is 
important to space the weft yarns evenly and 
a half-inch to an inch apart so as not to 


cover the warp threads. It goes faster to Students weave belts on simple heddle device made of tongue depress- 

space the crosswise yarn far apart and also ors. Moving heddle up and down lifts groups of warp threads, making it ra 
creates a better design. easy to slip shuttle (carrying weft yarn) between them. One end of warp ‘te 
a is fastened to weaver's belt and the other to doorknob, chair or nail. ‘0G 
This belt loom can be made of nine, ten or flo 
11 tongue depressors or popsicle sticks. A we 
hole drilled in the center of each of the of 
lengthwise pieces will hold every other — 


warp thread. Two sticks are glued and tied 
at each end to hold them in place. The 
spaces between the sticks are for every 
other warp thread. (continued on page 43) 
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rough graduated work 

simple to complicated 

ooms prepares students for big 
- F Bw 2 
models. Girls take turns 

ing rugs and plan threading 
loom for original design. Note 
oven hangings in background. 
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Pattern weaving at left was made on Structo 
loom by high school girl from cotton her grand- 
mother had spun. She plans to use it for bag, 
sleeves, pockets of dress for herself. Seventh 
grade girl made bag below from piece woven in 
old Colonial design called ''The Lover's Knot 





HOW WE SCULPTURED © 
LIFE-SIZE HEADS 
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JOHN LASKA 
Ar: Department 
jiana State Teachers Collece 
Bte:re Haute, Indiana 


My high school class had displayed a great deal of in- 
mgenuity throughout the school year. We had recently 
orked on figure drawing and had advanced to portraiture 
swith excellent results in both areas. Some of the members 
fof the class suggested that it would be a lot of fun to 
ulpture a head in clay. It was worth a try so we prepared 
1,0 pounds of terra cotta for our 18 pupils—but this was 
pct enough material if the heads were to be made life-size. 
AM felt that the heads needed to be this large because most 
Shizh school students get involved with frustrating detail 
hen the proportion of the head is small. 
Since the activity initially was class motivated we began 
Mo discuss the problem together. | introduced the processes 
id considerations of clay construction and firing. The 
Sgroup was told that we didn’t have enough clay. After 
fistening to the exposition on the technical demands and 
characteristics of the material, some members of the class 
scommented that more clay went into the unused interior 
Hof the piece than into the area to be sculptured. 


‘This raised our problem: How could we construct a head 
Swithout necessarily using clay to build up the interior? | 
Pwrote the problem on the blackboard and discussion con- 
ptinued. 


Cloth bag holding sand needs to be smooth and symmetrical 
so that no undercuts hazard the successful release of clay 
piece. When bag is untied and sand slowly trickles out, 
head easily lifts free of supporting armature (right sketch). 


In an effort to build insight into creative art processes | 
have used group discussion techniques frequently. Some of 
these sessions have produced my most thrilling teaching 
experiences. The learner develops a confidence in his own 
ability to reason through a creative problem and the class- 
room becomes a more cohesive social unit through this 
interaction. Many times my pupils have arrived at conclu- 
sions that show their immaturity and this phenomenon 
helps me to retain my own perspective with regard to the 
adolescent. Each of their suggestions must be treated with 
the greatest concern for its integrity in order to maintain 
and to build the learner's sense of “worthwhileness”. 


In this discussion we considered many approaches to our 
problem. The students arrived at the techniques of using 
paper armatures that could be removed or burned away. 
Others proposed milk cartons or sturdier constructions of 
plaster for the interior of the head. Most of these sugges- 
tions were abandoned and the group concentrated on 
developing a single idea. Juanita, whose parents own a 
grocery store, said that we could take a strong paper bag 
(which her parents would donate), stuff it with newspaper 
and use it for an armature. Some of the boys suggested 
the need for a strong supporting wood core set in plaster. 
The group was convinced that the technique would work. 
There is no enthusiasm to parallel that of an adolescent 
who is sure he is right. We proceeded to construct the 


armature. (continued on page 46) 














PARENTS’ 


TRY-IT-YOURSELF WORKSHOP 


His pride obvious, father studies space design made from sipping straws 
and pipe cleaners. Parent at left relaxes with familiar muffin tin in 
hand for pallette and plastic sponge to release fear of paint brush 


By MARJORIE A. LUSH 


rector of Art Education 
Rochester, New York, Public Schox 


Rochester's Parent Teachers Association consists of many 
active groups in all parts of the city. These groups meet 
regularly to enjoy varied and stimulating programs. They 
really work at the problem of a better understanding of just 
what the schools are doing for their children and their own 
role in the big business of education. A more forthright 
group would be hard to find. 

At the close of American Education Week last fall one of 
Rochester’s leading newspapers saluted this organization 
with a full page in its Sunday edition. The many activities 


of the P.T.A. were illustrated by means of large photo- 
graphs. Among the pictures was one of mothers and fathers 
learning more about their children’s art program through 
participation in a “Try-It-Yourself Art Workshop For 
Parents” sponsored by the Art Department of the Rochester 
Public Schools. Our department has conducted these work- 
shops for many years in different schools in the city and for 
P.T.A. groups in the nearby towns. 

We have several purposes in presenting these worksho}<. 
One is to show parents the wide scope of art activitivs 
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p Their demeanor befitting antiquity of craft, trio of parents 
Searnestly try simple weaving on 9x1 2-inch looms using gay- 
colored rug yarn, texturing with dried reeds, weeds, stems. 


through which children may express themselves. Another 
is to afford the parents an opportunity to explore some of 
these same activities and materials to find out at first hand 
about the nature of present-day art education and what 
a valuable experience it can be in the lives of their chil- 
dren. 
/Many times we have been invited to return to the same 
Egroup to give 2 second workshop. The parents usually want 
» try the various processes and materials once more be- 
ause of their awakened interest in art as a means of per- 
sonal expression for themselves. We meet many adults who 
fave a longing—yes, a real deep down hunger—to paint a 
picture but who are inhibited from trying it by fear or 
perhaps an ingrained awe of art’s “ivory tower” aloofness. 
Arranging the Workshop Areas 
We hold art workshops in schools, women’s clubs, day 
nursery schools, hotel ballrooms, stores or at times a College 
Student Union. Laying out the work areas poses a new 
problem in each place. Sometimes it seems better to ar- 
range the work tables or “Interest Areas” around the out- 
side walls of the auditorium, with the audience seated in 
the center section and in front of the leader's table, upon 


which are placed the necessary materials and equipment 
for simple demonstrations. Again, it may better serve our 
purpose to place the work tables all over the room and seat 
the parents at one side for the introductory part of the 
program. When it is necessary to use a small room we have 
to cut the activities or “Interest Areas” to fit the space 
available. 


Fourteen or fifteen “Interest Ai re often included in 
a large art workshop for pare ‘hey represent such 
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Parents study second-graders’ water colors to learn 
secret of children’s spontaneity, gaiety. Father in 
plaid shirt uses rolled-up outing flannel for brush. 


Mothers design directly on gold- and peach-colored 
burlap, using simple chain stitch and bright hues of 
wool yarn. One plans to add applique to her design. 

















experimental activities as wire bending, screen printing, 
textile dyeing, block printing, gadget printing, plaster-.f- 
Paris casting in sand or modeling, brayer painting, water 
color painting, crayon tec hniques, finger painting, art 
stitchery on burlap, weaving, monoprint-making, string 
construction, paper bag construction, modeling in sawdust 
wet with paste and simple mosaic making. 
To enrich the workshop we have many examples of chil- 
dren’s arts and crafts on display in the room in which the 
adults work or in the corridors of the school. In addition 
to the children’s work we also arrange to have on hand 
some fine examples of work by professional artists and 
craftsmen. These things lend charm and inspiration to the 
workshop and altogether help to set the pitch for the 
evening. 

Some workshops are planned and carried out jointly by 
the teachers of the schools in which they are to take place 
and the member of the art department who presents the 
program. The teachers “man” the “Interest Areas” for the 
evening and before the evening ends a fine spirit of cama- 
raderie between teachers and parents prevails. 
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Winding inflated balloons with paste-soaked 


colored string catches parents’ fancy. When The workshop attendance varies from 35 at some meetings 
- \ ‘ 2 ~ € ~ 2 — . 

dry, popped balloon is removed, leaving lacy to over 200 at others. The large workshops are often held 
form that may become Christmas ornament. in school dining or community rooms. 


Parents are invited to ‘get the feel’ of as many materials 
as they can, to experiment and explore their possibilities 
and school principal stands at head of table ready to help. 
Each "interest area’ is manned by teacher for the evening. 
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This “interest area'’ appeals to many parents. Cow 
and paper doll may be photogenic, but wait until 
mothers get those big paper-bag figures on their feet. 


Can home ever be the same, once parents have tried-it- 
themselves? Workshops give them firsthand information 
on today's art education and what it means in child's life. 

Kinds of Try-it-Yourself Art Workshops 

Our workshops for parents at present fall into these divisions: 

(1) Morning workshops for mothers of nursery school chil- 
dren. Mothers attend while children are busy with 
their own program in the nursery school room and 
mothers and children go home together at noon. 


Evening workshops for mothers and fathers who want 
to learn more about their children’s art program. 


a 


Evening workshops for parents who have an interest 
| | 

in art already kindled by a former art workshop for 

parents and want to experiment with art materials 

again. 
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Family-type workshops in which parents join selected 
groups of older children from Girl or Boy Scout 
troops, school safety patrols or school art clubs. 


Art workshops for parents can be the springboard for art 
activities in the home. One couple who attended a parents 
workshop were recently found with their children gathered 
around their kitchen table. all painting vigorously, each in 
his own way. They were using fingers. brayers, sponges and 
brushes! (continued on page 45) 


sbsorbed, father discovers fun of direct design- 
noleum. As he prepares his block for printing 
naware that refreshments are now being served. 
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How a Child Uses Our World 


By WILLIAM BEALMER 


Director of Art Educaticn 
State of Illinc s 


Our society is concerned with the education of all 
children: Jim who is conquering junior high school, 
Betsy who is learning to read, Bob who is striving 
to gain social acceptance, Frank who is timid and 
shy, Jane who needs to be challenged to work to 
her capacity—and thousands of other children who 
have special needs, interests and abilities. 

These children need and want to experience success 
and satisfaction, to inquire into things and to act 
with imagination. They need opportunities to real- 
ize their potentialities and limitations through the 
projection of their ideas. Children’s education 
should lead them to encounter problems that will 
stimulate them to find solutions with new vision and 
imagination. They need to become part of their 
environment and to see relationships between them- 
selves and their world, while retaining their indi- 
viduality. Children can begin to realize these re- 
lationships when the process of learning stimulates 
them to think in terms of relationships. Thus they 
find ways to create a new world with ever-enlarg- 
ing horizons. 


The world of these children is full of wonder and 
excitement yet to be explored and discovered, full 
of objects with surfaces varying to the touch. It is 
abundant with shapes and forms. It glows with 
color. It is replete with sounds. The objects, the 
materials and the people in their world constitute 
the means by which children begin to open doors 
for imaginative action and thinking. 


To discover something new—something unfellt. 
something unknown before—is necessary for the 
development of integrated personalities. Through 
such discovery art education helps children be- 
come aware of themselves and their environme:t. 
This way art education helps children establish and 
see relationships. Sensitivity begins to grow and 
sensory powers—touch, sight, taste, smell and hear- 
ing—are stimulated and cultivated. 
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Psychologists tell us that babies have to learn to use 
their muscles and sense organs to learn about the 
world around them. Their use of these organs is 
evidenced by the way infants stare for long periods 
of time at new objects and by their desire to touch 
everything to see how it feels. 

The development of tactile sensitivity involves the 
most basic tool—the hands. These instruments of 
the brain are adaptable to all sorts of uses. Clay 
takes shape as hands twist and bend it, clay on the 
potter's wheel becomes an exciting shape as hands 
cautiously manipulate it, paint responds to the han- 
dling of the brush, and from a coil of wire hands 
may make a unique arrangement of line and form. 


Through touching and feeling children sense the 
characteristics of objects such as the smoothness of 
clay, the roughness of bark, the sharpness of pine- 


apple leaves, the softness of cotton, the gritty quality 
of gravel, the bumpy surface of rocks and the slick- 
ness of metals. Touching also tells differences in 
materials: corrugated and glossy paper, metal and 
brick, gravel and cotton or satin and burlap. 








Sight is the last of the senses to develop and one of the most important organs that 
children use to discover what is going on in their world. We know that babies don’t 
learn to use their seeing mechanisms immediately and that it takes two or three 
years for the eye muscles to grow strong enough to focus. But even so, at a very 
early age babies sense colors—or at least are attracted to them. 

Seeing involves the comparison of large and small objects, tall and short ones, 
irregular and regular shapes, round and rectangular pieces, rough and smooth ones. 
It involves the comparison of bright and dull, cool and warm, hazy and sharp 
colors. It involves the examination, rejection and acceptance of objects. 
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Qur mechanical society is full of sounds—from the harsh and shrill to the delicate 

and. subdued. The ears receive our world’s sounds. The power of hearing grows 

gradually in children and probably reaches its height during adolescence. As chil- 
' dren develop discriminating ability to listen, they distinguish between loud and soft 
= sounds, piercing and soothing sounds, gay and sad sounds, clanking and grinding 
| sounds. 

» Utilization of the sensory powers has broad implications for the motivation of 
instruction in all phases of the school curriculum, and especially in art education. 
Many elementary classrooms have elaborate collections of rocks, stones and shells 
used in connection with science and nature study. Yet development of an awareness 
» of the surface qualities of the natural forms often is neglected. When children touch 
§ the smooth, rough, slick or bumpy rocks, handle the round, oval and irregular shells 
and pebbles and observe the soft, subdued colors of the forms, the full impact of their 
study becomes more meaningful. 


The study of the farm ought to utilize the textures, colors and sounds of the farm. 
Better understanding and self-identification develop when children become aware 
of the feel of an ear of corn, the quality of the fur of various animals, and the noise 
of tractors and threshing machines. Textures, colors and shapes can be used to 
motivate children to express verbally and visually their reactions to and ideas about 
the farm. 


| Thus, perception—the way a child senses through touching, seeing, hearing, tasting 
= and smelling— is interwoven with the experience that helps him understand his real 
world. To make children aware of the things, people and materials in the world is 
| not enough. A person may be aware of a tree but not sensitive to the surface quality 
of the bark. He may be aware that there are many grasses, but not sensitive to their 
design qualities. He may be aware of a vase, but not sensitive to its proportions. 
| Hence, discovery involves the development of sensitivity through seeing in relation- 
ships. 
Full use of children’s experiences and their sensory powers as part of the learning 
process is of prime importance. As children obtain perceptual impressions of the 
world around them, they learn to symbolize these through gestures, language and 
visual expressions. Through this symbolism they communicate with others and share 
experiences. They are able to summarize their experiences, note similarities and 
differences and draw conclusions. 


Art education helps them discover things. They select, discard and select. They 
explore, design and explore. They evaluate, rearrange and evaluate. They project 
their ideas. They express. They create their impressions and expressions of their 
real and imaginary world. ° 
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TWO FEET UNDER—Gwen E. Cattle 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY; 





I have always been interested in art but in recent years | 
have been especially interested in photography. I believe a 
knowledge of the principles of art provides valuable help 
when “shooting pictures” becomes something more than just 
a pleasant pastime. 


I find that photography is a wonderful method of expressing 
feelings and ideas and, what’s more, it’s really fun. Last year 
several of my prints won prizes in statewide newspaper con- 
tests, one won an Honorable Mention in the Eastman Kodak 
National High School Photo Contest and four were hung at 
the Nebraska State Fair where one of them was judged the 
Tops Amateur Photo. 


Recently I have been using a Japanese twin-lens reflex called 
a Beautycord. Its ground-glass focusing enables me to work 
out my complete composition at once without resorting to 
much cropping in the darkroom. This particular shot is 
titled, “Two Feet Under” and was taken at 1/100 of a 
second with aperture of f:5.6. 








Age 15, Grade 10 
Seward High School 


Seward, Nebraska 
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happens to you... 


...if school makes "wearisome" demands for "services"— 
safety posters, scenery, programs, etc.—help your students 


channel creativity, social learning into whatever they do. 
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By OCTAVIA C. WALDO 
Walden School, New York City 


A child’s art expression needn’t always be his 
own individual project. A wealth of social learn- 
ing comes with working creatively in groups. To 
this end those “wearisome school activities” that 
somehow usually find their way to the art room 
can be put to challenging use. Sometimes they 
are the right incentive for stirring children’s 
imagination. Sometimes they are the means 
through which an “uninterested” youngster can 
be introduced to the fun in art. If viewed in the 
proper light those projects have more to offer 
educationally than first meets the eye. 


The Walden School had a chance to explore this 
problem and found it a delight. The Student 
Council of the Elementary Division had recog- 
nized a need for safety consciousness in the 
school and consulted the art classes for a solu- 
tion. Please! Not posters! We needed something 
new and exciting to make everyone, young and 
old, stop to look and think. 

The children in the art classes came upon the 
idea that filled this need. They made larger-than- 
life-size figures (some eight feet tall) represent- 
ing what can happen to boys and girls if they 
ignore safety rules. The figures were made of 
cardboard, painted and dressed in remnants of 
materials and scraps. They were stapled against 
tall stand-up wood backings made in the shop 
room. 


The amusement the figures inspired did not de- 
tract from their serious undertone. One was a 
ghost bearing a sign, “This Can Happen To 
YouPlay Safe!”, another a black-hatted skele- 
ton wearing a similar slogan. A humorous fantas- 
tic-bird shape with wings and halo looking very 
sad wore this legend: “Once | Was A Jay- 
walker”. On the more serious side were figures 
of bandaged-up people and weeping ones to rep- 
resent the results of a pretty bad tumble. 

The figures were assembled around the main en- 
trance of the school near large bulletin boards 
decorated to contribute to the safety campaicn. 
Needless to say, their message has been more 
than mildly successful. The grotesque and fan- 
tastic figures captivated everyone from the first 
and throuch humor and inpact of size conveyed 
a serious bit of information. * 


Humor adds immeasurably to seriou undertone of 


inmistakable safety message. Larqer-than-life 


z2 fiqures are made of cardboard, rainted and 
dressed in cloth and paper scraps, then stapled 


tall stand-ux backings made in school shop. 
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George Nelson was trained as an architect and found him- 
self in the field of furniture design as the result of a series 
of accidents, most of which seem to have been caused by 
his dislike for specialized activity. 

Educated at Yale, he won the Rome Prize in architecture 
in 1932 while doing postgraduate work at Catholic Univer- 
sity. The next two years Nelson spent in Europe, devoting 
himself to traveling, studying Italian and sketching antique 
monuments. The last of these activities gave him so great 
an admiration for the architecture of the past that he be- 
came a convinced modernist. He felt there was no point 
whatever in trying to beat the ancients at their own game. 
One outcome of his stay abroad was a series of 12 articles 
based on interviews with outstanding modern architects of 
Europe. Published on his return, the articles attracted the 
attention of the publisher of Architectural Forum and 
Nelson presently joined its staff. He still retains a position 
as consultant to the Forum. 

in 1936 Nelson opened an architectural office in association 
with William Hamby. Their firm executed a number of 
commissions, chiefly residential, some of which have been 
exhibited and published as far afield as Cairo, Moscow 
and Stockholm. 


With the outbreak of the war, Nelson put aside architec- 
tural work and over the next few years took up a variety 
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of activities—editorial work, a book (Tomorrow's House. 
written in collaboration with Henry Wright) and design 
commissions for industrial concerns. As a by-product of 
the book, Nelson developed the storage-wall which was 
presented in Life magazine. The storage-wall simply re- 
places the conventional partition with a series of units that 
function both as wall and as storage space. Publication of 
this design led to Nelson’s association with the Herman 
Miller Furniture Company. 

In the course of 1945 and 1946 Nelson developed a large 
collection of furniture. His designs are “a simple, direct 
expression of construction with existing techniques.” Pieces 
now under development represent a departure from cur 
rent design and construction practice. 

In 1947 Nelson opened an office in New York for th 
practice of architecture and industrial design, again show 
ing his disinclination to specialize. His firm currently 
engaged in the graphic arts, in the design of showroom-. 
office interiors, houses and a variety of products, and r 
search in lightweight demountable structures. 


Nelson furnitu: 
is reproduced through the courtesy «/ 
The Herman Miller Furniture Compan, 


Zeeland, Michigan 
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FURNITURE DESIGNS—George Nelson 
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Nation's teen-aged photographers respond with such meritorious entries 


to Eastman Kodak's contest that company ups number of awards for second 


consecutive year. On these pages are reproduced 1958's Grand Awards. 


Kodak Boosts Teen Talent 


By F. LOUIS HOOVER 


The photographs on these pages were top winners in the 
1958 Kodak High School Photo Contest. Sponsored by 
Eastman Kodak Company and approved by the Contests 
and Activities Committee of the National Association of 
School Principals, the 13th annual contest 
awarded cash totaling $10,400 and hundreds of State 
Certificates of Merit. 

Now, in its 14th year, the 1959 Kodak High School Photo 
Contest offers 328 cash Honor Awards totaling $10,400. 


et ondary 


Last year’s contest offered 128 prizes. The enthusiasm that 
greeted the upward changes in last year’s contest has 
prompted Kodak again to boost the number of cash prizes 
for which the nation’s high school photographers will 
compete. 

Other changes in the contest include an increase in the top 
prizes to $400 and a division into two competing school 
grade groups instead of four. Certificate recognition is to 
be given to runners-up. 


Photo Finish’ wins $300 in Class | for Thomas Nash, age !4, Greenwich, Conn., who started taking pictures after receiving 
photo developing kit on |2th birthday. He is on school newspaper staff, hopes eventually to major in science at M. I. T. 





"Twin Flyers" by Brian Westveer, age |7, Pleasant Ridge, Mich, cans record of two Honorable Mentions, 
Third Award in three previous years. To make this shot he waited for cloudless day with low afternoon sun to 
contrast white birds against blue sky. Brian is editor-in-chief of school yearbook, photographer for school paper. 





“Twilight Time'’ won unanimous vote of judges. 
Lee Lipner, age 14, Chicago, Ill., who took it 
is on Honor Roll and member of Camera Club at 
Lane Technical High School. Although undecided 
about future, he is leaning toward photography. 





This was not planned . . . | couldn't resist taking it,” says Larry 
Lasky, age 15, Maplewood, N. J. who won with “Friends _ WwW 


; ry r , ; , 
rounded interests fit him for Joctor s career on which his iants are set. 
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Dividing the prize structure into these 
two groups has been done, says Kodak, 
because the improvement in quality 
and originality of entries merit wider 
recognition. However, the contest re- 
mains much as it was when originally 
conceived, with the objective of creat- 
ing increased interest in photographic 
achievement among young people. 
Top prizes in the Junior Division 
(grades 9 and 10) will be $300, $200 
and $100 in each of the four contest 
categories. Parallel prizes in the Senior 
Division (grades 11 and 12) will be 
$400, $300 and $200. Thus the win- 
ners in the lower grades with two to 
three years more of school ahead of 
them will have the incentive of still 
higher awards to shoot for. 

There will also be 12 Special Awards 
in each group for $25 and $50 re- 
spectively, 140 Honorable Mention 
Awards of $10 and 140 of $15, as well 
as Certificates of Merit. 

There are no limitations on subject 
matter but for purposes of judging and 
awarding prizes, there are four broad 
classifications for entries: (1) School 
Activities, (2) People (no school pic- 
tures), (3) Pictorials, and (4) Animals 
and Pets. It is again emphasized that 
it is subject matter and the way it is 
handled, or in other words, the young 
photographer’s ability to “see” his pic- 
ture, that create a winner. Frequently. 
winning pictures are taken with simple 
equipment. Although the contest is for 
black-and-white photography, there are 
no restrictions on the make of camera 
or film. 

Boys and girls attending daily any 
public, parochial or private school 
(grades 9-12) in the United States and 
its territorial possessions are invited to 
enter pictures in this national compe- 
tition. 


In addition to the larger cash prizes, 
winners will also have the distinction 
of having their prize-winning photos 
included in a_ traveling exhibition 
which each year reaches a larger and 
larger world-wide audience. 

Any pictures taken after April 1, 1958, 
are eligible. Entries will be accepted 
between January 1 and March 31, 
1959, with judging in late April. 
Further details together with practical 
prize-winning hints may be obtained 
by writing to Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, Rochester 4, N. Y. ° 


























































































George Nakano, age |6, Honolulu, knew what he wanted, waited until light 
and position seemed right for ''Daydreamer'’. George plans to attend 
chool of photography, aspires to be motion picture cameraman. Born in 
Shanghai of Japanese parents, orphaned at tour, George was cared for 
by U. S. Marines, taken to Korea at seven. He now lives with sister 





Common belief that you have to go away from home to get good scer 
shots doesn't hold true for Dwight Egbert, age |4, who took "Lacy Sunse 
from his Dodge City, Kans., back yard. Gym club, band, orchestra, stan 
take time he can spare from darkroom and part-time work at camera sto 
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Driving along beach near home in Long Beach, Calif., on overcast day led to 16-year-old Gary 
Burgess’ capturing on film ''The Breaking Point". He has been taking pictures for only a year. 
Love of mountains makes him want to combine forestry and photography in his plans for future. 


Jack Vast Binder, Jr., age 14, Lincoln Park, Mich., says these are real live ducks. "| put the ducks on a stage equal in 
width to the depth of focus of my camera lens and waited for picture opportunities’. "The Secret" is one delightful result. 
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URKLES AND BRINKLES 
RUN RAMPANT 





By JUNE MORGAN HURLEY 


xth Grade Teache 
sdena Elementary S 


Petersburg, F 


Have you ever seen an urkle whose name is Ashnapurple ? 
No, nor had I, but now I own one. And it was Ashy’s in- 
spiration that led me on to the most exciting and reward- 
ing art experience of our entire sixth grade year. The 
process and results of creating an “animule” such as the 
urkle proves unforgettable to students, teachers and ob- 
servers. 

An “animule” is basically a creature of coat hangers. 
newspapers, wheat paste, paper towels, tempera paint. 
shellac and odd scraps. He is animal but his odd shape and 
riotous colors are unlike any creature to walk this earth. 





~~ Brin KLeé : 








He is creativity with a capital C. No one cares that he’s different and he’s an excuse 
for any child’s imagination to go on a rampage. 

The look on each child’s face as he finishes off his “Al the Allesorous”, or proudly 
tucks “Flopper the Kopper” under his arm, more than compensates for weeks of 
contending with sloppy paper mache. 

For best results the animule project requires two weeks of daily art periods for its 
completion. The children work with partners, bringing coat hangers or other kinds 
of wire from home. Newspapers cover all the work area. for easy cleanup, as well 
as forming the muscles and tissues for the animules. Before beginning the project. 


Gevildine 
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Carefully constructed armature 
makes strong, standable creature. 
Tubes of newspaper rolled over 
coat hanger wire serve as trunk and 
legs. Paper mache (four layers of 
strips and one of paper towel for 


smoothness) dries hard and sturdy 
| 


snimule is finally ready to decorate. 
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Diane. 


the teacher cautions the pupils “not to try to make a specific animal” but to let 
their ideas develop as they work. If his head falls over sideways, pretend it was 
meant to be that way, and name him “Sam the Tippopotamus”. 

Step one, the construction of an armature or framework, is the most important job 
and must be carefully executed to create a strong. standable creature. A straight- 
ened coat hanger is placed in the fold of newspaper. rolled into a neat tube and 
tied with string. Three or more rolls are needed for the animule. The longest may 
be bent to form the body and neck, while the other two are used as legs. This 
skeleton must be securely tied together with string. Fanciful head, tail, tummies, 
humps, etc., may be wadded-up paper balls tied to the armature. Have the young 
artists examine these bony animule interiors, and if they're satisfactory it’s time 


to go on. 


Step two requires wheat paste, water, (continued on page 41) 
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ONE WAY TO RECORD ideas that develop in finger 
painting is to print them on white paper toweling. Often 
students capture a striking effect almost at once and since 
they want to continue to experiment with the finger paint 
they have to wipe out their idea in order to try again. This 
may be due to limited paper or space or the confusion of 
wetting it again. 

By using this method of printing on paper toweling, no 
design or idea need ever be destroyed. When the finger 
painting has reached its final stage, a sheet of white paper 
toweling is laid down directly over it and with the flat of 
the hands gently smoothed, carefully pressed down without 
tearing the toweling. 

The print may be lifted by the top corners and put away 
to dry. 

The finger paint paper underneath is ready for a little 
more paint and water and a new idea.—Gretchen S. Sand- 
erson, Art Instructor, Pentucket Regional Jr. and Sr. 
High School, West Newbury, Mass. bd 











DID YOU EVER TRY to produce a play with a group of 
second-graders within a reasonable time limit and _ still 
keep it a completely second-grade production? Keeping 
adult hands off, yet guiding the group to success, gets to be 
a real job. 

The success of this type of production rests with the mate- 
rials the children select for costumes, props and scenery. 
Our most successful play was costumed with paper dry- 
cleaning bags and the props were drawn on kraft paper. 
with the students dressed as scenery. 


The bags were trimmed off enough at the top to go over 
the actors’ heads and two slits were cut out for their arms. 
The Pilgrims painted their bags black with large white 
collars and big wide belts for the men and white aprons 
for the ladies. Construction paper hats with big buckles 
and small white hats were easily made. The Indians didn’t 
have to paint their already tan bags. They designed their 


costumes with Indian designs in crayon. One bag was 
bright yellow to represent the rising sun and one was all 
white for the moon. Three students painted their bags to 
represent ears of corn with paper tassels for their heads. 
Old Tom Turkey had a paper bag for his head and a huge 
colored paper tail. Trees were no problem. They were made 
of two sacks covered with beautiful leaves. The church 
looked lovely with stained glass windows and a paper 
steeple. The festive table was set with bright-colored plates 
and utensils, also platters of turkey, corn, and other de- 
licious dishes drawn on two large sheets of kraft paper 
taped together. 


This play was a successful, all student production from 
beginning to end—they wrote the play, designed the cos- 
tumes, scenery, and props, and everyone enjoyed it im- 
mensely.—Carol J. Brown, Art Teacher, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Community Schools. 
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WHAT CAN BE MADE of wire? A 
special activity group directed by 
art education students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida experimented to 
find out. They got baling wire from 
the newspaper office and wire scraps 
in many colors from the telephone 
company, and many other kinds in 


varying weights. Some of it was badly tangled and had to be straightened out. 
The students got the feel of the material at this stage and merely handling the 
wire stimulated them to start twisting and bending. They soon learned which 
were the malleable kinds and which did not readily respond to their imagina- 


tion’s dictates. 


The girls seemed inclined to make butterflies, people and dancing figures with 
ballerina skirts and fancy hats. The boys leaned toward animals of all de- 
scriptions, recognizable and otherwise. Some made football players and cow- 


wys and the inevitable eyeglasses. 


Many colors of fine telephone wire went into the ballerina dancing figure in 
the top photo. The student used white wires for the figure and gay colors for 


the skirt and hat. 


One child’s remark sums up the experience: “Well, we certainly learned that 
Jean O. Mitchell, College of Education, 


many things can be made of wire.” 
l niversity of Florida. 








































AT THE H. FRANK CARY  Junior-Senior High 
School in Franklin Square, New York, the eighth grade 
art curriculum entails a study of home and commu- 
nity. As an expansion of this idea the students designed 
and constructed a World’s Fair, an exhibit measuring 
nine by 40 feet with 34 nations represented. 


The exhibit illustrated is the Australian Pavilion de- 
signed and executed by Gae Santoro. A piece of three- 
dimensional sculpture created by the student, based on 
the sculpture of Isamo Noguchi, served as the inspira- 
tion for the pavilion. In its construction, the student 
used cardboard, oak tag, sandpaper for walks. con- 
struction paper, cellophane, lichen, twigs for trees and 
balsa wood. 
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WITH SOME TREPIDATION I introduced black and 
white batiks to an art class of fourth-, fifth- and sixth- 
graders. I feared they might find the activity too difh- 
cult. It turned out to be almost impossible to get them 
away from batiks once they had started! 


Each student planned a simple black and white draw- 
ing giving consideration to a nice balance between the 
two colors. All areas that were to be white in the fin- 
ished drawing were given a thick coat of white poster 
paint and black areas were left blank. When the white 
paint was thoroughly dry, the entire sheet was coated 
with black India ink. The students were cautioned not 
to scrub the white paint as they applied the ink. We 
then had what looked like a sheet of black paper. When 
the India ink was dry, the 
drawing was washed under the 
water faucet. The white paint 
(being water-soluble) washes 
off, taking with it the India ink 
above it. The India ink (which 
is not soluble in water) sticks 
to the paper not covered with 

























white paint. As if by magic @ 


the black and white drawine 


emerges.—Ruth H. Winship, 





Griffith Inst. & Cent. School. Pe 
Springville, N.Y. _—— Seal 
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GIANT IN A BOX 


To get children to draw BIG, try this gem of an idea for 
motivating them to peak interest and enthusiasm. It's a 


technique that has many rewards for teacher, students, 
By DOROTHY POWIS MARCUSE 


Where lies the happy medium between the directed how-to-do-it 
art lesson and the laissez faire procedure of providing materials 
and leaving the rest entirely up to the child? We have seen 
much evidence of the inhibiting effect of the first approach, and 
the half-hearted artistically poorly integrated results of the 





second. 


d : Eight-y: 
[t has been suggested that the way a teacher motivates the chil- J cold, H 


dren, the way he or she “sets the stage for things to happen” 
plays a vital role in the guidance of children’s art. The stage 
may be set by introducing the children at the beginning of the 
art period to an experience which (1) has personal meaning for 
them, (2) is so stimulating that they want to make a picture 
about it, and (3) involves the principles of design that we seek 
to emphasize. To be more specific, the “giant in a box” tech- 
















nique is an example of this approach. It was developed in work- 
ing with several groups of children ranging in age from six to 
12 years. 





Ronnie, age |1!, painted his 
giant in interesting combina- 
tion of yellow, black, green 
orange, brown. Curves in beard 
repeat themselves throughout 
picture. Ronnie also felt need 
to delineate side of box, left. 













Important to motivation is each 
child's experiment pretending 
he is giant, feeling how it is 
te curl up inside small space 
such as cardbeard box or desk 
culebbyhole while others look on. 


Eight-year-old Roma Jean drew her giant in chalk in reclining pose, says, ‘He Marlene, age 7, crowds her 
cold. He has only underwear on and his feet are bare.'’ Wonder who her model was? pastel giant on black paper. 


Bold frontal view solves art problem for 
Tom, age 9. He surrounds figure with dark 


purple tempera to suggest enclosed space. 


Lynne, age |2, curved roof over her giant's head to suggest 
even more enclosed feeling. She used tempera paints and to 
emphasize how cold it was she painted giant's face very red 
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Richard, age 10, used black, brown and 


range chalk for his disgruntled giant 


sdds ordinary man to give proper scale. 


























‘Giant in a box'’ reminds Karl, age 10, of Gulliver's Travels. He puts in 
temple pillars, appropriate clothing. Entire picture is cut, pasted paper. 


First we improvised a story somewhat as follows: “A giant 
was traveling through the mountains. It was cold and 
snowy and night was coming on. He decided he could go 
no farther and looked for a place to stay. Soon he came 
to a village of ordinary-sized people—they came about up 
to his knee (demonstrate)—and asked for shelter. The 
people were friendly. They said they had a building he 
could use and cheerfully removed one wall so he could get 
in. The giant curled himself up inside, being careful to 
get all of him in out of the cold. It was rather crowded but 
at least he had a place to spend the night safe from the 
storm.” 


Next each child took turns pretending that he was the giant 
and felt how it was to curl up inside the small building (a 
cardboard carton or the cubbyhole of a desk) while the 
others watched and noted how he looked. Then the teacher 
held up a sheet of 18x24-inch paper and said that the size 
of the paper was the size of the inside of the building and 
that the children were to paint a picture of the giant 


40 


as he would look curled up and squeezed into the building. 


The children responded with enthusiasm. They commented 
out loud as they worked, “No one’s ever seen a real giant. 
so you can make him any way you like.” “Giants would be 
different from ordinary people anyway.” To a few children 
who were not making full use of their space, the reminder 
that the giant was crowded and that they could “blow him 
up like a balloon till he’s squeezed into the barn” seemed 
to help. 


To what purpose did we set the stage in this case? First. 
we hoped that listening to the story and acting out the part 
of the giant would create enough interest and enthusiasm 
that the children would be eager to paint a picture about 
their experience, There can be no doubt that this «id 


happen. 

Second, somewhere between the ages of six and ten, e.ch 
child develops a personal formula or schema for repres: nt- 
ing the human figure. (continued on page °3) 
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Urkles 


continued from page 35) 


ewspaper, gallon cans and _ infinite 
atience. Fill the gallon cans half full 
ith water and then add wheat paste 
ntil the mixture resembles thick 
sravy. Two teams can use one can at 
time. With two large tables, ten 
ams can work at once. Tear news- 
papers into long thin strips, dip them 
to the paste, squeezing off the ex- 
pss, and bandage the animule skele- 
Ptons. Two coats may be applied by 
‘using colored comic sections for the 
“gevond coat so the artist can see 
where he has stopped. 


Too many layers of paper mache will 
be slow to dry, so let other teams 


»work until the first group’s work has 


edried. A sturdy animule can be 


Pachieved with four layers of strip 


AS. 


Spaper and a final layer of paper 


wel for smoothness. During the 


Dandaging process, heads will droop, 


3; . . . . 
keys will wiggle and tails will sag, but 


all is not lost! Crutches and loose 

rings will hold the animule until 
aly dry and then he will be hard 
nd sturdy. 


| Step three gives us the chance to add 


“scrap santorial such as marble eyes. 
Fa flash bulb nose, spool ears, a tuna 


fish can hat or other oddments. The 


paper mache animule can be punc- 
tured and scraps inserted or glued to 
his exterior. Each artist plans facial 
expressions and other decorations, us- 
ing favorite color schemes of three or 
four colors. These plans are sketched 
on the creature. With tempera paint 
the artists begin by painting the light 
colors first, as they can be covered 
over in case a mistake is made. And 
resplendent in his coat of many col- 
ors the animule comes alive with dot- 
ted legs, flashing teeth, flirtatious eye- 
lashes or whatever his master creates. 
For protection and color brightening, 
he’s finished off with a coat of shellac, 
varnish, or sealer, and awaits the 
“oohs” and “aahs” of appreciation 
he'll hear from teachers, parents and 
other child artists. 


The make-believe animal or animule 
is now “Bringle,” or “Gertrude,” or 
“Elvis the Autograph Hound.” His 
master has a story to tell about where 
he came from or how his creation got 
its name. Every child that sees the 
exciting creature envies its owner and 
looks forward to the day when he too 
takes home his own “Sneaky S sam.” @ 
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Price List No. AA 
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PERMOPLAST MODELING CLAY 


Nonhardening i Antiseptic 
Instant Pliability even for Kindergarten Children . . . Odorless 


Smooth Textured ....Nonstaining ....Use Over and Over 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24 INDIANA 
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THE COLLECTIVE DREAM IN ART by Walter 
Abell, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1958, $7.50. 

The title of the late Walter Abell’s book, The Collective 

Dream in Art, suggests content that has occasionally 

appeared in art literature but seldom received much 

attention, and this book is apt to attract more than 
casual interest. It is absorbing, not for what he writes 
about dreams, but for the breadth and depth of ma- 
terial he relates to dreams. While the first of this three- 
part work draws rather heavily on Sigmund Freud's 

“The Interpretation of Dreams”, the author centers his 

theories on his own ideas of the “psycho-historical” 

aspects of culture. 

Abell quickly disclaims having discovered any new 

knowledge on dreams. He is concerned only with the 

interpretation of the known. The book’s effectiveness 
rests in the synthesis of what is known. 

Abell believes “the discipline of informed, analytical 

intelligence has been a rare phenomenon in human 

history to date. An undifferentiated combination of 
fantasy and fact has governed a much larger sphere of 
man’s ideas and determined the forms of a much 
larger percentage of the world’s arts than has our 
recently acquired, -still rare, and only partial ability to 
distinguish between the objective and the subjective 
aspects of our experience”. He proceeds to psycho- 
analyze our motivations and their related imagery. 
In Part Il he traces the relation of imagery to the 
fears, anxieties or conditions of different periods in 
history. Here one may feel that his interpretation is 
speculative but possible. Part III considers some of the 
implications of the psycho-historical theory as it per- 
tains to various intellectual pursuits and various as- 
pects of our (contemporary) cultural life. Abell, in the 
final chapters of The Collective Dream in Art, states, 

“What the creative artist needs is intuitive access to 

the accumulating pool of collective feeling which as yet 

has not been channeled into either intellectual or 
artistic conceptions.” 


° . * 

ART FOR YOU AND ME by Sister Mary Joanne, 
SND, The Gregorian Institute Press, 2132 
Jefferson Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio, 1958, $2.50. 

{rt for You and Me is a handbook especially prepared 


for use in art in parochial schools. It is designed, ac- 
cording to its author, to present basic Christian social 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


living relationships through art. An art history chart 
and 74 prints (gummed for fastening into the hand- 
book) accompany the text. This book is the first of a 
series to be published. 

While the text properly (for parochial schools) relates 
at many points art content to religious articles of faith. 
no limitations are imposed on the breadth of content. 
Its approach to social living is more refreshing than its 
approach to art, for the latter too often centers on fixed 
principles of art. The art history chart is well or- 
ganized and is one of the best of its kind. It would be 
most useful for secondary school teaching. 


PICTORIAL MANUAL OF BOOKBINDING by Manly 

Banister, The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th 

Street, New York 10, New York, 1958, $3.75. 
Pictures describe a process as words never can do. In 
Manly Banister’s Pictorial Manual of Bookbinding. 
excellent photographs combined with cleanly-written 
brief text make it a particularly handsome and useful 
book. The format is large, thus permitting big pho‘o- 
graphs as well as openness in the printed sections. The 
author suggests that one first read through his manual 
before launching into the binding of a book. He en- 
courages his readers to study their problem and then 
approach it creatively within the limitations and pos- 
sibilities of the process. No set ways are prescribed, 
although six styles are described. Substitutes for re- 
quired materials are suggested. Sources of supplies but 
no bibliography are given. 


BASIC BOOKBINDING by A. W. Lewis, Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 920 Broadway. New York 10. 
New York, 1958, $1.35. 
The record-breaking sale of paper-back books since 
1952 seems to indicate that poor binding is no deter- 
rent to a prospective buyer, although anyone who fre- 
quently refers to a paper-back book probably wishes 
its binding were more permanent. A. W. Lewis has 
compiled a handy little (paper-back!) guide to book- 
binding with the paper-back buyers in mind. Several 
types of binding are described in detail. Drawings and 
a few photographs accompany the description of proc- 
esses. The text may spell out too emphatically each 
step but Basic Bookbinding does contain the essential 
techniques for covering the paper-back book. © 
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Giant 


(continued from page 40) 


This formula sums up for him his 
knowledge of the body. The figure is 
habitually shown in the same way, 
usually vertical, either front or side 
view. Two things may cause the 
child to vary his formula. One is to 
increase his knowledge of the body so 
that he adds to and enriches his for- 
mula. The second is to call on an ex- 
perience that has emotional signifi- 
cance for him, so that he alters his 
formula for expressive purposes (for 
instance, elongating an arm to show 
reaching). Judging by the pictures 
th: children produced, we feel that 
th: “giant in a box” procedure did 
mike the children more aware of the 
positions their bodies can take and 
al-o gave them an incentive to show 
the body in much different positions 
than their usual formulae. 


Third, an art teacher tries to encour- 
age children to fill their pages well, 
to make their designs “fit” the rec- 
tangle of the paper. Just telling them 
to do this does not always have the 
desired effect. However, when the 
children thought of the sheet of paper 
as if it were the inside of the giant's 
shelter, and of the giant as being 
squeezed into this area, they were 
able to fill the large page with ease. 
freely bending and folding the giant 
to fit into the rectangle. 

Fourth, we always try to avoid any- 
thing that smacks of a set problem for 
everyone to work at in the same way. 
The variety of techniques and inter- 
pretations that resulted from the 
“giant in a box” procedure indicates 
that it elicited the desired reactions 
in the way of design and also allowed 
for plenty of individual expression. ® 





Weaving 


signs. Often inventive youngsters are 
so stimulated by the weaving process 
that they think out and make origi- 
nal types of looms with clever heddle 
devices. 


Pattern weaving requires a more 
complicated loom such as the Structo 
table loom in the photograph but it 
can be done by children from the 
third grade on up through high 
school. Careful methodical students 
often volunteer to help thread looms 
such as this eight-inch Structo. The 
warp comes on ready-wound spools. 
After the loom is threaded (the warp 








What's 
Your 
interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog—102 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leather- 
craft, Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 
Mosaic Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA11 

SAXCRAFTS (pivision oF Sax BROS., INC.) 


1111 N. 3rd St. © Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


is 20 yards long) many children can 
take turns weaving using different 
colors, sizes and textures of yarn. 
This small loom turns out materials 
for pocket books, small mats and 
even decorative pieces for sleeves, 
belts or pockets. Slightly larger looms 
weave lunch mats, pillow tops, dresser 
scarves and rugs. 

As children progress from grade to 
grade, they should have access to 
more complicated looms to satisfy the 
enthusiasm that will grow from the 
moment they are first introduced to 
weaving. ° 
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Complete 
craft shop 
for the 
art 


DREMEL MOTO-SHOP 


designed for classroom use 


Moto-Shop is the safest, most versatile power tool 
ever developed for the art classroom. Actually it’s 
five tools in one — a jig saw with a power take-off 
to which you connect a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and flexible shaft. You can cut wood, 
plastic, metal; sand and drill; polish jewelry, engrave, 
remove stilt marks, carve wood — and hundreds of 
other jobs. Lightweight, portable. Can be set up right 
in the class room. A professional power tool that will 
stimulate creativity. Now used in hundreds of schools. 


Model 571 Moto-Shop Wig Saw with Disc Sander) - $33.95 
Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments above) 49.95 
Attachments, if purchased separately - 19.95 


SEE YOUR POWER TOOL DEALER, or write for 
FREE catalog and school testimonials. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 2681, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(continued from page 10) 


This makes a heddle device which al- 
lows the alternate warp threads to slip 
up and down in the long grooves as 
one weaves. !n addition to holding 
the warp in place it speeds the weav- 
ing process. Some children can com- 
plete a belt in 15 minutes 
they've had a little practice. 


after 


Children can make many simple types 
of looms including those of cardboard 
for marble bags and pocket books. 
These facilitate unusual stripe de- 


Foolproof blade guard makes it 
safe for even lower elementary 
grades. No exposed belts or pulleys. 


(Circle No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 
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® How great has been the impact of television on the 
daily lives of American boys and girls in the past eight 
years? The many reports appearing currently in edu- 
cational journals agree unanimously that televiewing is 
here to stay and some of the studies present statistics 
worth noting. 


In the summer issue of School and Society a report 
titled “Some Results of Eight Yearly Studies of TV” 
by Paul Witty, Northwestern University, traces the 
growth of television in Evanston, Illinois, and Kenosha 
County, Wisconsin. The data were obtained in studies 
made each year since 1950 of the reactions to TV of 
2000 elementary and high school pupils, their teachers 
and their parents. 


In 1949 and 1950 TV came to the Chicago area. By 
May 1950 43 percent of the school children inter- 
viewed had access to it. The percentage increased to 
68 in 1951, 88 in 1952 and in 1957, 96 and 97 with 
some children having two sets in their homes. A few 
have three, including color. 


In 1950 elementary pupils spent 21 hours each week 
with TV, in 1957, 20 hours. The average for high 
school pupils was 14 hours in 1955 and 12 hours in 
1957. In 1950 the parents spent 24 hours on the aver- 
age each week televiewing, about 20 in 1957. 
Teachers continue to spend less time with TV than do 
the children or their parents. In 1951 their average 
televiewing time was nine hours a week, in 1953, 1955 
and 1957, 12 hours. Only 25 percent of the teachers 
interviewed had TV sets in 1951; in 1957 the average 
was 93 percent. 

How is TV affecting children’s health? Most recent 
investigations indicate that most elementary school 
children spend about the same amount of hours sleep- 
ing as did children before the advent of TV. ( Parents 
increasingly direct and guide children’s televiewing to 
advantage. ) 

As for vision, the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness has stated that eyes are not usually ad- 
versely affected by televiewing if the rules of proper 
seating, clear focusing of the set and proper lighting of 
the room are observed. 

Recent studies indicate that many children who are 
avid TV fans still find time to indulge in outdoor 
sports and activities. 

Opinions still differ on the relationship of televiewing 
to emotional problems and to undesirable attitudes and 
behavior. Both teachers and parents continue to report 
behavior and adjustment problems associated with 
TV: neglect of homework, mealtime disturbance, in- 
creased nervousness, fatigue, eyestrain, impoverish- 
ment of play, disinterest in school and reduction in 
reading. 


On the question of whether TV helps or hinders school 
work, the children themselves are about equally di- 
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vided. Those who think it helps mention its value in 
improving vocabulary and knowledge of history, cur- 
rent events and science, people at home and around 
the world, and books, old and new. Most recent studies 
suggest that while vocabularies are extended somewhat 
by TV, the greatest gains appear in primary pupils. 


® In answer to repeated requests for slides of the 
Arts and Activities 1st and 2nd National Exhibitions 
of Child Art, Dr. Konrad Prothmann is now mak- 
ing available selected groups of 2x2 Kodachrome slides 
from the two exhibits. Each set includes an accom- 
panying text written by F. Louis Hoover. 


Titled “Child Art in the U.S.A.” the lst National 
Exhibition (“As I See Myself”) has been recorded in 
two parts: Set No. 1: 25 slides from the lower elemen- 
tary grades in 15 states; Set No. 2: 25 slides from the 
upper elementary grades in 16 states. 


“The Four Seasons”, the 2nd National Exhibition, is 
also in two parts: Set No. 1: 25 slides from the lower 
elementary grades in 18 states; Set No. 2: 25 slides 
from the upper elementary grades in 17 states. 


We believe that these series of slides of outstanding 
paintings by children will be especially useful as teach- 
ing aids in workshops and institutes designed for ele- 
mentary classroom teachers and art teachers in public 
and parochial schools, methods classes in art educa- 
tion departments of colleges and universities, and par- 
ticularly to show to children. The accompanying text 
with each series of slides discusses the reasons why the 
paintings were considered successful and chosen from 
more than 16,000 submitted. The language of the text 
is so simple that children understand it and are stimu- 
lated to more effective creative expressions in ‘their 
own paintings. 

The slides are available for preview and purchase 
either in readymounts or mounted between glass and 
labeled. Write to Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 2378 
Soper Avenue, Baldwin, Long Island. New York, for 
prices and further information. 


® Print Exhibitions, in their Chicago gallery, will 
have an exhibition of new directions in printmaking 
during February, 1959. All interested artists are in- 
vited to submit examples of experimental prints in any 
print media. A written account and description should 
accompany each print and each artist is limited to one 
entry. There will be no jury and no entry fee. All 
works submitted will be returned express collect. No 
entry forms are needed and prints should reach the 
gallery no later than January 25. The address: Print 
Exhibitions, 1758 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois. 


® The recent publication of the Art Curriculum Guide 
by the Department of Public Instruction in Illinois 
provides new criteria for evaluating future efforts in 
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producing art guides. Although there 
is no provision for out-of-state sales of 
this guide, further information may be 
obtained by writing directly to Wil- 
liam Bealmer, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Office of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. e 


Try-It-Y ourself 


(continued from page 17) 





Some Do's and Don't's 

At each workshop we talk briefly to 
the parents about the necessity for 
understanding their children’s art. 
It is different from adult art and 
should not be judged in the same 
way. Children see things differently 
and express them differently than the 
adult does. Children tell what they 
know about a thing, rather than what 
they actually see. Proportion doesn’t 
bother them much, they tend to 
dramatize and/or make large the part 
of the painting that interests them 
the most. 

Adults ought to take children’s art 
seriously—the children do! Also an 
adult shouldn’t take a brush or crayon 
from the child’s hand in order to 
show him “the adult way” to do it. 
At this point in the discussion a par- 
ent once asked this question: “!f we 
must not draw for the children. what- 
ever can we do for them when they 
reach an impasse in their drawing 
and come to us for help?” We 
swered the question by explaining 
what we do to help the child get back 
to his picture again. We talk to him. 
draw him out, discuss the subject of his 
picture with him and through ques- 
tions and direct his 
thoughts to new aspects of the situa- 
tion he is attempting to picture. In 
other words. we help him build ideas! 


suggestions 


As the boys and girls grow older they 
should be encouraged to ask them- 
selves, “How can I solve this art 
problem in a new or different way 
than it has ever been done before?” 
With this attitude they will be inven- 
tive and approach the art materials 
and processes creatively, always fol- 
lowing the guideposts or principles of 
art. 


Parents should help their children 
realize that it is not necessary always 
to be in school to do creative things 
in art. They can work at home too. 
with regular art media or materials 


they find there. 
We think parents ought to know that 
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copying another person’s picture is 
just “not cricket” even though the 
child enlarges it in the process! Many 
adults make the mistake of thinking 
that the meticulously copied work 
executed by a pupil indicates great 
artistic talent. 


Parents may not realize that allowing 
large or small children to fill in pat- 
terns with crayon or paint contra- 
dicts just what we are struggling to 
do for them in the art class. If con- 
tinued, it will tend to lull to sleep 
their creative ability. This is a lesson 
our workshops teach parents. 

With developing experiences, boys 
and girls gradually come to know 
that art has “many faces”, that it is 
not confined entirely to what they 
think of as art—painting, drawing. 
modeling, designing, or making ob- 
jects from materials. Art means all of 
these and more. Art is the fine way 
we do the everyday things of life. Art 
is the recognizing and appreciating 
of beauty in nature and that created 
by man. For boys and girls at this 
point appreciation might mean how 
much they “feel” or the extent to 
which they are “moved” when they 
are in the presence of a great work 
of art whether it be a noble building. 
a beautiful painting. a sensitive piece 
of sculpture, a skillfully-thrown jug. 
some exquisitely fashioned jewelry or 
a well designed, functional car. 


Parents Are "Briefed" 
Before Going To Work 


The parents are given a simple ex- 


planation as to how to use the various . 


materials and the less familiar proc- 
esses are demonstrated. Quite infor- 
mally a few guides or principles are 
slipped in which all people must know 
or sense in order to create beautiful 
things with real art quality. 

As the evening progresses we notice 
sidelong glances directed toward the 
lone work tables. Some are eager ex- 
pectant glances, while others seem du- 
bious and apprehensive. the “I can’t 
draw a straight line” kind of look! 
People afflicted in this way need 
little encouragement when they come 
to try it themselves. They probably 
have a secret desire to paint but are 
afraid to use a brush. We 
them, possibly saying. “ 


reassure 
If your brush 
offends you, lay it aside and try paint- 
ing with your fingers or a piece of 
plastic sponge or a bit of outing 
flannel rolled into a tight tube. In- 
teresting paintings can be produced 





JEWELRY PARTS—GEM STONES 

Your best retail and wholesole source of materi- 
als, and i t for Jewelry Making, 
Gem Cutting and ‘Enameling ot LOW PRICES. 
We supply schools, hobbyists, retail and manv- 
focturing jewelers everywhere. Sold on a No- 
Questions-Asked Money Back Guarantee! SEND 
FOR FREE CATALOG 7586. Now celebrating 
25th Anniversary. 


GRIEGER’S INC. 





pert A51 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 











to Decorate 
fou Custos 


xe *\ IN OUR CATALOG 
Handsome items: wooden Boxes, 
Plates, Bracelets, ete., all ready 
for design and decoration— 

practical pieces—low cost—an exciting variety—prompt 


shipping service. No charge for catalog—Please write. 


POPULAR O-P CRAFT “HOLDIT”’ 


This handy holder has a metal 
clip that expands to a big capacity 
Basswood--3'¢” dia. x 3” high, 
completely assembled. Colors 
beautifully. 


PRICES O-P CRAFT 
HOLDIT" NO. 533 
! only $ .35 ea. 
2 to 35 30 ea. 
36 to 143 28 ea 
144 or more 25 ea 
Plus Postage 


SEND TODAY 


ASM Me SANDUSKY, OHNO 
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The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 


Write for FREE information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


Route Two, Dept. AA, Crestline, Ohio 
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QW-MONEY as iWTERESTING NEW 
MOLDS PRESENTING A NEW CON- 
CEPT TO PLASTER CASTING. 
MAKE FIGURES AND FIGURINES 
WITH THE SAME MOLD. 
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CAT.NO. 4CCT 
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Big Savings In WOOL-FELT 


By The Yard! — By The Pound! 

For Your Classroom, Play Group or Home 
#1—Wool Felt (50% Wool, 50% Rayon) By the 
Yard. 72” wide. Only $2.75 per linear yd. (2 sq. yds.) 
In Red, Black, White, Blue, Navy, Brown—16 other 
colors. Make skirts, jumpers, Santa Suits, ete. 
22—Wool Felt Pieces. Average 1 Sq. Ft. in Area. 
Over 20 sq. ft. in Ib, At least 8 colors. 1-lb. pkg. 
$1.50 . . 3 Ibs. $3.75 . . 5 Ibs. or over $1.15 per Ib. 
Use for making Mittens, Bags, Slippers, Xmas Gift 
Items, etc 
2#3—-Wool Felt Pieces. (Same as #2 except smaller 
pieces.) 1-lb. $1.00. . 3 Ibs. $2.25 . . 5 lbs. or over 
65c per lb. Use for making doll clothes, applique, 
puppets, etc 


We will bill Schools, Camps, Institutions, etc. 
All others send check or M. O. now! 
© Literature and Swatches Sent on Request 


FELT FOR FUN, Dept. A 


21-23 Utopia Parkway Whitestone 57, N. Y. 
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R P DECORATIVE FOILS 
@ & P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
@ R P Base Melal 
@ R P Unexpanded Foil (exp 
Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wisconsin 
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| SAVINGS FOR STUDENT AMERICA 
354 
a en- | Drafting | 
cil and Divider. | Designing Aids 
Made of Brass Drafting Material 
Nickel with extra ; 
parts in box. $2.25 | Orawing Equipment 
@4., $273.00 doz Shop Tools 
FREE DELIVERY 


Write for FREE Cotelog T 
MODERN SCHOOL SUrrciee 
a the Graphic and Industrial Arts 

P.O. Box 958, Hartford, Conn. 


Craft ot 
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CERAMASTONE JEWELRY MIX 
Jewelry making is fun & instructive with 
this magic =e Self-glazing clay—Safe, 
Easy to use—Mix with water 
Fire only once at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Nine Colors: Turquoise, Dark Blue, 
Chartreuse, Gunmtl., White, Pink, Pur- 
le, Yellow, Brown. Sample order $5.00 
or 5 4-lb. pkgs. postpaid PLUS compli- 
mentary DESIGN HANDBOOK—Spe- 
cial quantity discount to schools & studios 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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Small Fry Like To Make 


CALENDARS 





Your Choice of 
different CALENDARS 
©@ PICTURE FRAME KIT 


will make 12 


12° 
(8-1/3¢ ea.) 
@ CORK DESK CALENDAR KIT 60° 


will moke 12 
(5¢ ea.) 


129 


(10¢ ea.) 
13. 
($1.20 gross) 


CRAFT PROJECTS—— 
for Gifts or Profit 


$2 peom of fi iiustrated Christmas Craft ideas and 
structions. Book is FREE with order. 


@ ROCKING CALENDAR KIT 


will make 12 


CALENDAR PADS 
1” x 2" including instructions 











Crefts Catalog Free With Book, On Request 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-4 Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 Est léth St. 
Clevelend 3, Ghie Chicago S!, Ill. Mew York 3, MY. 


with any one of these substitutes. 
Give one of them a try, then use your 
brush on the next picture. See how 


easy it is to paint?” 


The parents are invited to visit as 
many “Interest Areas” as they can, 
to “get the feel” of the materials, 
experiment with them and explore 
their possibilities. This proves fasci- 
nating. Mothers and fathers begin to 
wonder how their children can do so 
well, “sometimes better than we can!” 


Doubts and inhibitions about partici- 
pating in the art workshop vanish as 
friends get together around a work 
table to try out the materials. They 
become so interested that they almost 
forget to visit the refreshment table 
—the last “Interest Area” on the list. 
It is usually in “operation” all 
through the evening on an “indi- 
vidual basis”. This plan tends to 
dispense with the regular P.T.A. so- 
cial hour that would take precious 
time from the all too short work 


period. 


At the close of a very unusual P.T.A. 
meeting the parents come up to say 
good-night. More times than not, they 
are carrying something, perhaps a 
moist rabbit modeled in sawdust and 
wet paste, a balloon covered with 
thoughtfully arranged colored string 
and drippy with starch, the makings 
of a large paper-bag doll, or possibly 
a cherished water color painting! We 
say good-night and hope that they 
have proved to themselves that every- 
one has something to express. We 
hope too that they leave with a new 
understanding of the intricate role 
played by art education to-day. 

Ah, well, so this workshop ends a 
long day of thoughtful planning and 
arranging. Now—a sea of messy ta- 
bles, covered with spilled paint, crum- 
pled paper, half-inflated balloons, 
inkey brayers and all the rest, stare 
at the wilted committee. Never mind, 
we like it this way! It’s much better 
than finding clean, untouched “In- 
terest Areas” at the close of a work- 
shop. In this one it is quite obvious 
that the parents have responded 
heartily to our invitation to come up 
and try it yourself! ° 
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Life-Size Heads 


(continued from page 13) 


After 30 minutes of clay construction 
the pupils began to experience some 
difficulty with their procedure. The 


weight of the clay and its moisture 
tore the paper bag. The material also 
shifted as the clay was being worked. 
These experiences proved that the 
technique was wrong. The clay was 
removed from the armature. We 
started all over again. Together, we 
reevaluated the process and contin- 
ued to seek a procedure that would 
work. 


Paper had proven unsuitable and was 
discarded. The class suggested other 
containers that would be stronger, 
such as plastic. Other materials were 
suggested, discussed and abandoned. 
One of the girls suggested that we 
use cloth. She was certain that she 
could double-stitch the material 
firmly in our home economics class. 
She convinced the others that it was 
suitable. A cloth bag could be de- 
signed in the shape of the head and 
we could use bed sheeting for the 
bag. 

Next we concentrated on finding the 
filler for the cloth container. In our 
first armature the shifting paper had 
not been firm enough to hold the 
form. Mike suggested that we use dry 
cement, plaster or sand as a filler 
around the wooden core. Since ce- 
ment and plaster obviously would 
harden as they soaked up moisture, 
we thought that sand might work if 
we could pack it firmly, tie the bag 
to the wooden base, build up the 
clay head, untie the knot in the bag 
to release the sand and in turn give 
us the cavity that would save our 
clay supply. We felt that if the cloth 
bag were properly designed, the clay 
wall would be of uniform thickness. 
The idea sounded right to us. 


The following day the young artists 
made their designs on the sheeting. A 
surplus of one-half inch around the 
silhouette of the head was made to 
permit the double-stitched seaming. 
The bag was then inverted concealing 
the stitching and exposing a smooth 
symmetrical cloth surface. 


A local construction firm donated all 
the sand we needed. The pupils filled 
a bag to a depth of three inches. This 
bed of sand would keep the top of 
the wooden core from coming 
through the top of the bag. As part 
of our first experiment the 12-inch- 
high wood core had been imbedded 
in a plaster-filled coffee can. [he 
wood core was up-ended in the !ag 
and the bag was firmly packed with 
sand and tied about three inches 
rom the plaster filled can. ‘his 
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space was allowed to permit the sand 
to flow out of the armature without 
interfering with the completed clay 
piece. Before the class period ended 
we had constructed one of our experi- 
mental armatures. It looked and felt 
sound. 


The next day all the armatures were 
completed and work started in a 
flurry of enthusiasm and energy. The 
firmly packed sand held its three- 
dimensional form and felt very stable 
to all of us. We wetted the exterior 
of the bag so that the moist clay 
would adhere to the surface without 
lo-s of moisture and possible crack- 
ing. 

The work progressed smoothly and at 
the end of each work period each 
piece was carefully wrapped in damp 
toweling and plastic bags. (We had 
saved these plastic bags over the 
years from our purchases of flour 
clay.) Each morning. I would re- 
move all wrappings from the pieces 
and permit them to air-dry to nearly 
leather hardness. Since my high 
school class meets in the afternoon. 
the clay was of handling firmness by 
the time the young sculptors were 
ready to work on their pieces. 
Enthusiasm and interest ran high. 
The pupils came to the art room to 
assist in the unwrapping. The young 
people were always ready to work 15 
minutes before class time. A pupil 
called me at home one evening to tell 
me she would be absent from school 
the following day and she wanted to 
be sure that her piece would be taken 
care of. 

Sensing the experimental nature of 
the activity, students photographed 
each other’s work before it was re- 
moved from the armature for fear 
that the piece might yet be lost if the 
process was unsuccessful. 


After eight class periods some of the 
heads were ready to be removed from 
their armatures. All class work 
stopped to watch the first piece re- 
moved from the armature. We had 
36 helping hands spreading news- 
paper, ready with containers to carry 
away the sand and to do anything 


they could to help. 


I was proud of the whole class as | 
sensed the students’ involvement and 
I felt the same excitement they did 
when the bag was untied and the sand 
slowly trickled out. The pupil held the 
head in her hands firmly. She shrieked 
when she realized that she held the 
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head in her hands free of a supporting 
armature. | have, in my experience, 
seen few art objects that have been 
held in such awe of accomplishment as 
that first successfully-completed head. 


Not all the heads were successful. One 
head toppled near the finish stage 
and was destroyed. Despite frequent 
testing of the walls, one head was too 
thin to support itself and a third 
cracked from the unevenness in the 


shell’s depth. 


Structurally the experiment was 
sound and may be applicable to other 
kinds of clay construction. We know 
now after 18 experiences that there 
are some precautions that need to be 
taken. The first is to design the arma- 
ture symmetrically without too much 
concern for features such as the nose 
and eyes. We took this precaution 
and had no undercuts to hazard the 
successful release of the piece. A sec- 
ond precaution is to wet the sand or 
the bag before building up the clay 
form. Anyone can quickly see that 
dry sand and bag would remove 
moisture from the terra cotta. This 
would develop a body of varying 
moisture consistency and could cause 
a problem both in drying and in re- 
leasing the head. 


In order to secure the success of the 
piece in both its construction and 
drying stages, I recommend that each 
pupil be given enough clay to com- 
plete the piece. The clay is then of 
like consistency at all stages of its de- 
velopment. It is stored with the form 
and always kept damp. We found 
that the three-inch elevation at the 
base of the armature was most suit- 
able for the storage of the clay. An- 
other aspect of this procedure is to 
recognize that as the sand hag is 
dampened, the sand will tend to be- 
come compact causing it leave the 
bag very slowly or not at all. We used 
a spoon and clay tools to loosen the 
sand but in no instance was it diffi- 
cult to remove. The cloth bag is easily 
removed with a slow steady pull. 
Since the bag was originally inverted 
after it was sewn there were no seams 
to obstruct its removal. 


Most of the heads were set on their 
necks or set hair down on boards to 
dry. It is advantageous to watch 
carefully the drying of the pieces 
since the clay needs to be firm while 
in the process of removal from the 
armature and when it is set up to 


dry. Several of the pupils fixed a firm 


good tools for 
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"SPEEDBA|| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 


¢ excellent low-cost value 

¢ powerful chuck 

¢ hand-ground steel cutters 

* Speedball Press and Brayers 

e free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
mfrs. of Speedball pens and products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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Mold #497 
Ball Point Pens complete 
with Brass Swivel and screws. 
Write for literature 


UNUSUAL GLAZES °¢ 
TOOLS °« 


#498 #496 


MOLDS 
MOSAICS © SLIP 


CREEK-TURN 


Hainesport, N. J. Dept. AA 
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Solve Art & Decorating Problems 
with FLO > PAQUE 


America’s Most Versatile Colors 
Soft as silk on fabric—Tough as metal plating on 
non-porous surfaces. 31 colors and 17 non-tarnishable 
metallics—all intermixable, $3.95. Jr. Kit $1.95. 
Money Back Guarantee. At your dealer or from: 


Floquil, Dept. AAX, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 


KILNS 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 38, N. Y. 
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P. O. Box 27, Villa Park, lil 
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FREE catatoc 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF ini iv. 


Water Celors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 


Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENSAS Yor 3 Dars 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
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(5,5 AT LAST... A COMPLETE FILM ON 





CARTOONS 


a 
of certeon animation, 
this pleasent 
film delights and 
encourages the average 
student to try his 
hand at this very 
populer art form 


Its straightforward 
demonstrations moke 
#t possible for the 
viewers to actually 
produce cartoons 
of surprising quality. 


Produced by Patrician 
Films for upper elementary 
through college classes 
Helps teacher at the 
chelk board, too! 


10 MIN. 16MM. BEW 
SALE $50.00 RENT $3.00 


Write for your print and 
tree cataleg today! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


ONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF. 
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hump on the interior of the neck so 
that the piece could be bolted down 
to a wood base after firing. A hole 
was placed in the hump while the 
clay was still soft enough to work. 
The opening was made slightly 
larger than the bolt in order not to 
force the bolt in place when the piece 
was ready to be mounted. 


The design of the base varies to meet 
the design of the neck and the head. 
In any case, it is important that the 
design of the base be considered 
early enough during the activity to 
be sure that the piece will set firmly 
when it is completed. 


There are several advantages to this 
sculptural procedure. It does save 
clay. The walls of the piece are easily 
kept uniform in thickness, The try- 
ing process of digging out the in- 
terior of the piece is eliminated and 
the inner surface of the piece is 
smooth. You don’t have to dread that 
a pupil will push a hole through the 
clay with a tool if his attention span 
has been stretched to its limit and he 
begins to hurry his digging to get it 
done before a class period ends. The 
interest factor remains intriguingly 
strong throughout the activity as the 
head reaches completion. 


There is always a satisfaction in do- 
ing an art object well. We were 
pleased with our results. As a teacher, 
I was revitalized by the work and the 
creative insight and ingenuity that my 
pupils demonstrated in solving an art 
problem through democratic group 
discussion. ° 
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small pieces can be fired at a time in the 
firing chamber and it will accommodate a 
single piece as large as six inches in 
diameter. When ready for firing the pieces 
are placed directly onto the refractory em- 


bedded element where they may be 
watched through the front opening. When 
red-hot and glossy (ahout two or three 


minutes) they are removed. For more in- 
formation on an easy, inexpensive way to 
introduce metal enameling into your art 
program, write No. 198 on your Inquiry 


Card. 


Free material is available that will drama. 
tize every moment your class spends on 
pen-and-ink drawing—or simply writ'ng 
with ink, for that matter. HIGGINS INK 
CO. publishes a “History of Ink”, a is. 
course on ink through the ages, which \ou 
can combine with their “Ink Sketching’ , a 
concise write-up illustrating drawing ink 
techniques, and your pen-and-ink pro ect 
is under way! Along with these teaching 
aids, HIGGINS will send you too a culor 
card showing the actual colors of HIG- 
GINS drawing inks applied on wiite 
drawing paper, if you write No. 199 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


A California kiln manufacturer offers a 
line of 17 kilns and accessories that guar- 
antee “commercial performance” for stu- 
dents or hobbyists. Ranging in price from 
about $20 to almost $600, these kilns are 
made to fulfill every conceivable school 
situation. To illustrate their flexibility, one 
kiln priced at about $70 can fire anything 
from china paint and low fire ceramics to 
porcelain and stoneware. A catalog of 
CRESS electric kilns, containing large de- 
tailed illustrations and full specifications 
and prices, is yours if you write No. 200 
on your Inquiry Card. 


If you’ve ever tried to buy wood for 
carving or for manual training classes, 
you'll appreciate a mail order source we've 
uncovered for you. From a company that 
lists more than 100 different kinds of wood 
—such as Pernambuco (for violin bows), 
rosewood (for zylophones), applewood (for 
saw handles or pipes)—you can get Swiss 
pearwood in one- to three-inch engraving 
blocks. You'll be most interested in their 
carving block list which will be sent to you 
if you write No. 201 on your Inquiry Card. 


To make your mark in a hurry, get your 
hands on one of the new squeeze-lottle 
felt-point markers called a This 
is a plastic bot- 

tle which holds 

;-ounce of 

water color ink 

in any one of 

eight vivid col- 

ors. Give the 

bottle a 

squeeze and 

ink feeds 

smoothly : 

through a felt-point. The felt-point marks 
neatly with a bold or fine line on paper, 
wood, cloth or any other porous sur/ace. 
SQUEEZO can’t be beat for lettering. cod- 
ing, marking, chart-making (its variety of 
colors helps you make distinctive \isual 
aids at little expense) and it finds ready 
acceptance among junior Rembrandts. For 
data on SQUEEZO in color kits, writ: No. 
202 on your Inquiry Card. 
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Are you aware that the big air ines 
maintain regular departments to s 'vice 
schools and colleges with educationa’ ma- 
terial about aviation? UNITED AIR 
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Your Book Can Be Published! | LINES will lend you absolutely free slide- | 
- 
0 AUTHORS: Now you con obtain high royalties films on “Modern Flight”, “Seeing the Air- PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 
rt end wide literary recognition. port” and “Coast to Coast Geography from 
y HOW TO = or Pa free copy of How the Air”. Free bulletin board picture sets 
TE i our 1 ml Nally include a set of 16 pictures showing mile- 
YOUR printed, advertised and sold. stones in the history of mail, as well as a 
. tele) @1 COMET PRESS BOOKS set of pictures of historic planes. Motion 
Jn Dept. AAI, 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 | Picture films are also —— ee a0 
- (Circle No. 5 on inquiry Card) loan basis. For a list of UNITED’s free 
K avation education materials and services 
"i (which cover elementary through junior $8450 THE SPEEDLINER yabrints without 
a | and senior high levels) write No. 203 on pee ium Takes | from pest card to Bi, x 14 
. Ss. Tints on 08’ nm n r an urns 
a your Inquiry Card. out 40 to 60 copies oer es inute. You ‘can print 300 to 
k wee Bate one ane. a machine » precision 
u urdy—easy to han or store—gives many 
= A “teaching aid” all too often loses its years of portect _aervice and is fully guaranteed. i 
- ~ value to teacher and student alike by its one. The Speedliner offers you greatest economy and 
° ° . . . is n 
i dictatorial presentation. Teaching aids that Sandveds are ated by solinets Gnd tenchare theanahent 
C. “REST-TEST” never wrinkles keep you, your students and your work the aoe inv ees dellaieniinin Sati, 
te } eS a tues || creative are another matter and sometimes SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
- ton Tae Grapmc ants amust || @ few dollars buys a guide or a manual Dept. AA, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Il. 
A size for every purpose. Sold | | that you can use year in and year out— - 
dacoe — | because it stimulates a wealth of creative (Grete te. 36 on inquiry Card) 
wl tal — ew id ; j i y i ck it up Such a 
ye ideas every time you pic Ip. 
P viwon avant 4 AsMst0s Co. manual is “Let’s Make a Mural”. It covers C 0 o P E R EN A M £ L | N 6 
> nessa planning, organizing, 14 different media for Two new step by step lessons by 
: BESI-TEST By ia9e 7 Wall (ce ed | murals (linoleum, chalk, finger paint, famous enameling teacher, Marion 
mi | ceramic, paper sculpture, collage, etc.). Colston. Each lesson makes fin- 
or (Circle No. 26 on Inquiry Card) And this is only one of an impressive list ished piece. Marion Colston will 
Bs of teaching aids that you can have by writ- help you with your enameling 
. | ing No. 204 on your Inquiry Card. Tr a self-addressed, 
ne . G L A S F I R E ” ’ ”: : saan cit tate Rates describing 
f World’s Finest Glass Colors, Ices, Lustres and Gold. “The best by weavers’ test” is the claim course and for FREE CATA- 
. SPECIAL KIT of Glasfire Colors made for HERALD looms and after you LOG. fully i 16 
de- 5.00 “ee : 7, fully illustrated, 112 pages 
; 12 Beautiful Colors, 2 Medias... > read the fascinating story of HERALD of Enameling & Jewelry Supplies. 
a Plus 50c for Pstg. & Handling—in Calif. 4% Sales Tax | loom development you'll be inclined to ‘ 
” GLASS PAINTING MANUAL No. 1, by Ruth agree sight unseen! That story is part of a BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
wo arcana instructions on painting | brochure giving full specifications on 300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla., Dept. AA-11 
and firing of glass. 9 big chapters. 9 full pages § | ic . 
for of attractive patterns $1.00 HERALD looms which you may have by (Circle No. 32 on Inquiry Card) 


writing No. 205 on your Inquiry Card. 


seS, Beautify glasswore for gifts, fun and profit ; ‘ I STEP T0 BETTER 
“ve Glasfire Color Studio '!5,%, Alta Vista Bid. § LATTA’s ; ; nee st 








hat Arts and Crafts Catalog lists 
sod (Circle No. 4 on Inquiry Card) every conceivable school need in art sup- 
s) ‘ Jha , plies of every description. Nicely illus- 
for | trated, indexed and easy to use, this cata- 
viss wh - ' log is available to you free if you write 
ing jen writing to advertisers No. 206 on your Inquiry Card. 

\eir tell them you're a reader of 


mt BE] ARTS AND ACTIVITIES || Autvaidcrng th rein, One secret of it 


embroidering with paint. One secret of its 
growing popularity is that today the paints 











our | come in handy, lasting metal tubes that 
ttle E a is make embroidering with paint as simple 





his 


as writing. PERMA-GLO’s 21 quick-drying 


washable colors come in tubes with spe- T of re ] by & 4 e ] hi 


cial ball point tips. The paint flows onto 


the fabric smoothly and evenly, and the ENAMELS & MATERIALS 


tubes keep paint fresh from one use to the for teachers, students, 
next. The same paints can be used to deco- 














i | rate wood, metal, glass, leather or paper " hobbyists, shanna’ 
2 | and it’s an easy way to personalize sta- ee ee - Ss ell wy ~ By om 
¥ | tionery and greeting cards. For more in- get with TC T Seomels. For 65 years, we have 
| formation, write in No. 207 on your In.  Sqpbasted gualiy, value aad sereice co oa: 
| quiry Card. colors in lump and powder plus, opalescent, 
| crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, threads 
3} , . P - _liquid gold. 
arks TS! Christmas is practically upon us but it’s _ 
per, ° a not too late to get your glue-and-glitter NEW for GLASS DECORATIONS 
wer 4 : combination We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on 
cod- 5 packa . e lass. Write for complete information. 
v of . IDEA BOOK put out by 
w supply: Findings, Metal 
sual « New idees fer Copper end Complete WILHOLD oe nate 
ady pening Came Re Geepeti. q PRODUCTS Chains, Trivets, Frames, Wire 2a 
~ ® Many new Clessreom Projects. ? . 
For SEND 25¢ Yor ideo took ond Kin infermoton wi 7 that’s perfect Send 25¢ FOR NEW CATALOG 
No. be rushed to you 4 


for decorat- 





The Copper Shop Division 


| he ie / ing cards, 
| | oe. See ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 
ines IMMERMAN & SONS foam, flowers, packages, paintings or orna- 





vice Dept. MC 23 © 2185 E. 14th St. * Cleveland 15, Ohio ments. First you write with glue, then 
sprinkle glitter over the wet surface. The 
AIR (Circle No. 16 on Inquiry Card) glitter comes in shaker-top jars in 10 











1539 Deerfield Road, Dept. AA « Highland Park, Ii. 
(Circle No. 20 on inquiry Cerd) 
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colors. For free glue-and-glitter ideas, cir- 
cle No. 208 on your Inquiry Card. 


MYSTIK TAPE, now available in a rain- 
bow of colors, suggests itself for decorating 
windows and bulletin boards now that 
holiday time is here. Originally designed 
as binding-repair tape or for reinforcing 
paper or plastics, MYSTIK is moisture- 
resistant and its high tack holds it to 
glass or blackboard. Perhaps its more fa- 
vorite use in the classroom is for mounting 
pictures since it is a secure, easy way to 
do it and it provides a colorful frame at 
the same time. For more information about 


advertising art: illustration 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER-: 
COIT’S PEN KIT 


OF ART 
6300 Euclid Ave. 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


send for catalog 
No. 23 


___ (Girdle i No. 8 on Inquiry Cord) 


uses of MYSTIK TAPE, write No. 209 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


To print five colors at once, 60 copies a 
minute, is about all you can ask of a spirit 
duplicating machine and you'd expect it to 
be pretty expensive. However, the SPEED- 
LINER duplicator sells for under $90.00 
and will produce as many copies of equal 
quality as machines costing three to four 
times as much. SPEEDLINER prints any 
size from postcard up to 814x14 inches 
and is so simple to operate that a child 
can do it. You don’t have to bother with 
ink, stencils or gelatin—just write, type or 


4 Pens & 2 Bottles of Ink 


— 


1 


draw on a master sheet using Speedliner 
carbons, put the master in the machine 
and turn the handle. You can get exact 
data on SPEEDLINER (including a “ques- 


tion and answer” sheet that answers your 
questions in advance) if you write No. 210 
on your Inquiry Card. 


Permanent Pigments’ famous “Enduring 
Colors for the Artist” has recently been 
revised and it’s a publication that you and 
your students will find both instructive 
and interesting. For the last several years, 
Permanent Pigments laboratories have 
been actively investigating all the new ma- 
terials that have appeared in the last two 
decades, materials that could apply to 
artists’ colors as pigments or binders. The 





mit 
eo —— i 
bon bc nature and properties of such new mate- 
Free to WRITERS: . . rials are now included in the new book- 
let. As before, “Enduring Colors for the 
Easier Poster Lettering Artist” covers all materials used in paint- 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dep 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


(Circle Ne. 14 on Inquiry Card) 


Writes clear, sharp strokes 
Can’t smudge or spread 


instruction sheet 
FREE pe price list. 
BRIDGEPORT PEN CO., Box 892A, Bpt., Ct 
(Circle No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 





own community. 


eight is eligible to submit paintings. 


nation of media. 


the space with full, brilliant color. 





ELIGIBILITY: Any child in a public, pri- 
vate or parochial school in the United 
States from kindergarten through grade 


MATERIALS: Paintings may be made on 
any type of paper or cardboard. Any art 
medium that will not smear may be used 
—crayons, inks, water color or a combi- 


SIZE: Maximum size for a painting is 
18x24 inches. While there is no minimum 
size, children are encouraged to use 
large paper (preferably 18x24) and fill 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Sponsors 3rd National Exhibition of American Child Art 


"OUR TOWN” 


Outstanding paintings to be shown in May, 1959 at Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York City. Available on loan after July 1, 1959, by writing Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


RULES FOR ENTERING EXHIBITION 


THEME: “OUR TOWN" is the theme of 
the exhibition. Here is a fine opportunity 
to encourage careful observation. Chil- 
dren will discover endless possibilities 
for pictorial compositions based on their 


MATTING: The work submitted should 
not be matted. Arts and Activities will 
provide mats for each picture included 
in the exhibition. 


IDENTIFICATION: To be eligible for 
the exhibition, each entry must have 
printed on the reverse side the title of 
the picture, the name of the child, his 
age, grade, school, name of teacher, city 
and state. This is important. Be sure this 
information is plainly shown on the back 
of each painting. 


MAILING: All pictures must be mailed 
flat between heavy cardboards. They 
must be mailed postpaid and post- 
marked not later than February |, 1959, 
to: 
F. Louis Hoover, Editor 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 








ing, both traditional and new. To find out 
how you can obtain a sufficient number of 
copies of this booklet so that each of your 
students can have one, write No. 211 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Completely new in concept and versa- 
tility, FLO-PAQUE is a painting medium 
that has won worldwide acclaim among 
professional artists and craftsmen. In 31 
intermixable colors, FLO-PAQUE flows on 
and stays on everything from fabrics to 
figurines. Very popular in schools is the 
FLO-PAQUE Master Kit, a handy, drop- 
front box that’s quick and easy to work 
from (all bottles in full view). The kit 
contains 10 bottles of FLO-PAQUE in pri- 
mary and secondary colors, an instruction 
booklet and brushes. For more information 
write No. 212 on your Inquiry Card. 


An economy-priced drawing bristol is 
now available to the school trade. It is 
interesting that many leading professional 
studios use this bristol for their top presen- 
tations, even though it is in the student 
price bracket. It is a genuine pasted sheet 
in four thicknesses—l, 2, 3 and 4 ply, size 
22x30—and comes in both antique and 
plate finish. The bristol is made by a sup- 
plier of fine art papers who will send you 
samples if you write No. 213 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


For over 100 years, leading wood carv- 
ers, sculptors, wood-block printers and art 
schools have used Strasmann carving tools. 
These have been manufactured in Ger 
many by David Strasmann & Co., who 
since 1835 have specialized in top grade 
woodworking tools. Available in this coun- 
try from FRANK MITTERMEIER, S'tras- 
mann wood and linoleum block cutting 
tools, cabinet making and carpenter's «his 
els, gouges, rasps and chip knives ar» il- 
lustrated and described (at amazingly low 
prices) in FRANK MITTERMEIER’s bro- 
chure No. 1957 which you may hav by 
writing No. 214 on your Inquiry Card. ® 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





